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‘in which many speakers took part, and in 
| which considerable diversity of views was ap- 
| parent. 
| J. Pattison, G. Bell, and W. Malcomson 
thought the Monthly Meetings of Ministers 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, and Elders might invite other Friends to join 
in their sittings. 
es eT | William H. Pim said a reconstitution of 
\the Meetings of Ministers and Elders was re- 
Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, and | quired. We had too many officers. There 
Ten cents for postage. Single Nos., 5 cents each. should be but one, that of Pastor. All filling 
| this office should belong to the meeting. A 
| revision of names might take place once in 
| five years. 
J. N. Richardson indicated the difficulties 
\in the way of Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders inviting others to join them. The 
present condition of things was not satisfac- 
tory. Many up and down have spoken as 
Ministers for years, and are discouraged be- 
cause no word of encouragement or advice is 
ever extended to them. He suggested thea 
pointment of a committee to visit Friends 
throughout Ireland, and see them in their 
particular meetings. 
| After some further discussion, 
Isaac Brown said the Yearly Meeting should 
decide what is the real function of Meetings 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 





This meeting commenced its sittings on 
Fourth-day, the 28th of Fourth month. Sev- 
eral strangers were present—among others, 
Allen Jay, from North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting; Caroline E. Talbott, from Ohio; 
William Ball, Isaac Brown, and William 
Robinson, from England; with certificates 


from their respective meetings. The reading| 
of these documents, and the remarks which | object ? 


of Ministers and Elders. The difficulty is 
felt in London as well as in Dublin. At first 
these meetings were composed of Ministers 
only—those who had received certificates for 
public service were called ‘“‘ Public Friends,” — 
what we should now call Ministers. It was 
soon felt desirable to hold an Annual Meeting 
of Public Friends in London. What was its 
Was it simply to counsel one 


arose out of them, occupied most of the first} another? No. Its object was the pastoral 
sitting. | care of the whole flock ; not the care of Min- 

Fourth-day Afternoon, 28th.—After the | isters alone, but of all. In Ireland this was 
reading of the Epistle from London Yearly |the case no less than in England, as the 
Meeting, and the report from the Yearly) records will show. Up to about 1672 the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, William H.| Yearly Meeting consisted of Public Friends 
Pim pointed out that, whilst many were speak-| only. But not wishing to be a hierarchical 
tng as Ministers, no one had been recorded in! body, they asked for two or three representa- 
the year. A discussion on the present position | tives from each Quarterly Meeting to sit with 
‘of Meetings of Ministers and Elders followed, | them next year. When the meeting in 1673 
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closed, these representatives thought it would 
do to leave the meeting for the future in the 
hands of the Ministers only, and it was so for 
two or three years. The Meeting of Minis‘ers 
then asked for representatives again, and the 
Yearly Meeting of London was then consti- 
tuted of Ministers and Elders and Representa- 
tives. Not till 1727 were Elders appointed, 
that is, Elders in the present signification of 
the term. The appointment originated from 
the low state of the Ministry ; some Ministers 
travelling without certificates, and not in 
unity with the body. This called for the ap- 

intment of other Friends to sit with them 
in their meetings. We want to revert to what 
was the original object of the meetings of 
Ministers and Elders—the pastoral care of the 
body. This should be the primary duty of 
these meetings. I. B. would be glad to see 
the duties of Elders and Overseers merged in 
one office, and their meetings, along with the 
Ministers’, called the Pastoral Meeting. The 
Yearly Meeting should in the first instance 
settle the functions of Select Meetings, as they 
are often called. 

Several Friends having recommended the 
appointment of a Yearly Meeting’s Committee, 
Samuel Bewley referred to the lengthy report 
presented last year, which at his suggestion 
was again read. After further discussion, a 
Committee was appointed to consider the 
subject in conjunction with Ministers and 
Elders. 

Fifth-day Morning, 29th—At the request 
of Allen Jay,a meeting with younger Friends 
was appointed for the afternoon. The Com- 
mittee appointed yesterday to meet with the 
Ministers and Elders at the same hour. 

Caroline E. Talbott paid a visit to the men’s 
meeting, bearing a message of Christian love, 
and urging all classes and ages, bound to- 
— by the constraining love of Christ, to 
abor together for the advancement of truth 
and righteousness in the earth. 

The reading of the Epistles from New York, 
New England, Ohio, and Iowa, elicited re- 
marks from 8. Bewley, J. O. Green, J. Green, 
and William Robinson. The latter, com- 
menting on the lines— 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death !|— 


had been solemnly reminded of death and 
death-bed scenes. One of these had been 
brought before his mind. An aged Friend in 
America was on his death-bed—a diligent 
attender of meetings, holding office in the 
Church, and much respected ; yet the wailing 
language of the aged man was, “I have gained 
1,000 acres of land, but have lost my soul!” 
His aim in life had been to add field to field, 
and notwithstanding all his diligence in the 
externals of religion, when he came to die all 





{Number of Members, Twelfth month 





these and all his gains were of no avail, 
Mind, dear friends, the words of our Lord: 
“Seek ye firat the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” 

After the appointment of Committees to 
answer the foreign Epistles, J. R. Wigham 
introduced the subject of the closing of public- 
houses on the First-day of the week. The 
petition sent by the meeting in 1872 was read, 
and with much unanimity adopted for the 
present year. 

Sixth-day Afternoon, 30th—The Yearly 
Meeting met at four, and after devotional ex- 
ercises, proceeded with the further reading of 
the foreign Epistles. A report was produced 
and read from the Committee appointed to 
confer with the Ministers and Elders upon 
the state of their meetings. An extract was 
also read from the report of 1874, on the con- 
stitution and functions of Meetings of Minis- 
ters and Elders. The report suggested the 
holding of meetings, comprising Ministers, 
Elders, and others, for mutual counsel and 
edification, more often than once in the year. 
Many Friends took part in the subsequent 
discussion, which resulted in the adoption of 
the report, and the attention of Quarterly 
Meetings was specially directed to it. 

Seventh-day Morning, Fifth Month 1st.—The 
reading of Epistles from Baltimore and North 
Carolina was followed by an address from 
Isaac Brown, and a proposal from William 
Ball to visit the Women’s Meeting, which 
was united with. The Epistle from North 
Carolina, in particular, called forth remarks 
in reference to the value of meetings for 
prayer and confession of faith in Christ. 

he answers to the Queries were read, and 
a Committee appointed to prepare a summa 
for London Yearly Meeting. The next busi- 
ness was reading the reports from the 
Quarterly Meetings on the Scriptural instruc- 
tion of our own members. 

The Statistical Return for 1874 was a 
follows : 

Number of Members, Twelfth month 
31st, 1873—Males, 1,345; Females, 
1,560. Total, , ; , 


31st, 1874—Males, 1,361; Females, 
1,574. Total, ; ‘ * , 
Increase 30 


Second-day Morning, 3d.—After some gen- 
eral remarks, the meeting entered on the con- 
sideration of the state of the Society. ; 

C. F. Wakefield deprecated any es 
to undervalue the place and power of silent 
waiting upon God. 

William H. Pim would have this subject 
approached under the weight of its importance, 
and by some regular way, recognizing our po- 
sition as a portion of the Christian Church — 
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ut in trust with the Gospel. How were we 
hlflling this trust? If our meetings were 
held as in early times, as George Fox said, we 
should shake the country. In what way are 
we fulfilling, or neglecting, our mission? It 
isvery well to talk of silent waiting for those 
who have the life, but are they olegted for 
the unconverted—those who have not the life? 
We want our meetings to be more united—a 
more teaching ministry—our elders more 
taught in the Word—tts spiritually-minded 
united, not living in isolation—more of praise 
amongst us—something to bring us more into 
united exercise. We want to draw nearer 
eB have less of the fear of man. 
hy was there so little vocal prayer? Why 
not more of family prayer? In all our public 
schools, why not public daily prayer with the 
children? The Christian man filled with the 
Spirit should be able each day to thank God 
for all His mercies. It was of great moment 
that in our schools the children should be ac- 
customed to this daily thanksyiving; also 
that in the meetings where the schools are 
located there should be a teaching ministry. 
No restriction should be put on the use of the 
Bible in our meetings for worship. The min- 


. ute on this subject made three years ago was 


too restrictive. 

John G. Richardson said W. H. Pim had 
touched a chord that was in his own mind. 
He agreed with him in thinking our primary 


consideration should be our position as a 
Church. How are we exercising an influence 
around us? George Fox thought he had got 
hold of principles which would convert the 
world, and day after day he worked at it, and 
at last died in harness. It would be wise, in- 
stead of reading the middle-age doings of 
Friends, to go back to the earliest times. 
Forty young men, without any minutes, went 
aes round the country. In William 

dmundson’s days there were probably 15,- 
000 Friends in Ireland, now 3,000; in Eng- 


his own profit, but for the good of the Church. 
But there will be diversity of modes. It is 
because we are not simply following the 
guida ice of the Lord in our hearts that we 
are not, as George Fox said, “shaking the 
country for miles round.” He had himself 
been Ted by the Spirit into many thin 
which in his youth he would have thought 
inconsistent with our principles; he had been 
brought to see there may be many different 
modes of manifestation, and concluded by re- 
ferring to the beautiful “ fellowship meeting” 
on Seventh-day evening. 

John Pim spoke in a similar strain in refer- 
ence to that meeting. 

George Perry, recollecting it was in a silent 
meeting the Almighty first made Himself 
known to him, did not like to hear anything 
said in their disparagement. George Fox de- 
clared his duty was to turn people to that in- 
ward Light, Spirit, and Grace which would 
make them to know their salvation and their 
calling of God—bring them away from men 
and their churches to Christ Himself. He 
did not wish the word, when given, to be re- 
pressed, but for each to wait on the anointing 
of the Almighty before engaging in work. 

The Clerk wished to press on Friends the 
importance of the silent waiting alluded to; 
but would it not be well, before going te 
meeting, to enter into our closets, and there 
wait on God and know what He would have 
us todo? Let us not be looking back, but 
go forward in trust on Him who is —— to 
bless. The Lord only waits for the hand of 
faith to be outstretched, to pour down a bless- 
ing. If we were all only willing to come to 
Him, and to place ourselves in the hands of 
the Head of the Church, to do whatever He 
desires of us, we should not be saying, “Send, 
O Lord, by whom Thou wilt send,” but 
“Here am I—send me.” 

Henry J. Allen said we have seen in many 
places a real revival of religion in the hearts 





land 40,000 or 45,000, now there are staal many who now feel a joy and peace to 


or 15,000. Friends were called to spread the 
Gospel, but as soon as they began to sit under 
their own vines, they began to dwindle. If 
we are convinced our views are right, are we 
doing all we can to spread them? Nothing 


which they were before strangers. No mat- 
ter how or through whom the blessing has 
come, it has come from the Lord, and we 
ought to thank Him for it. Whilst glad the 
prevailing tone of the meeting had been one 





is more beeutiful in theory than silent meet-| not of despondence, but of joyfuluess ~~ 7 
Ings. George Fox, however, never thought | hope, still the question ager Is a 
of evangelizing by silent meetings. He went| anything in our arratyements whic “+m 


about preaching and telling all about his|dering the work 
views. Many in other denominations are in-| heard man 


creasingly valuing periods of silence. 


Frederick Balkwill, after reading 1 Corin- 
thians xii, 6, 7, on the diversities of spiritual | there 
gifts, said that in our Society it had been|ing i 
rather the custom to look to one sort of oper- | outside. 
ation—that of the gift of prophesying. Paul | regular 
says a manifestation of the Spirit is given to| we have 
every man to profit withal—not merely for| is, however, 


which is hin. 
: — = — We ieee 
‘ad many contrasting the 
outside with the ventelotions wits tha Soci- 
ety. Partly it is right and natural that 
should be greater restriction in speak- 
n our own meetings than in those 
There is a difference between the 
meetings of the Society and those 
ourselves been promoters of. There 
greatly increased liberty in the 
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Society of late time, and we need patience 


rather than legislation. In seeking for unity, 
we should see what is the basis of the unity 
we seek. In former times there was an at- 
tempt at an external uniformity, leaving the 
fundamental unity which alone could be its 
true basis out of sight. Neither is the unity 
we want one of opinion or doctrine, good as 
that might be; but the unity we want is an 
essential unity in Christ, which neither legis- 
lation nor arrangements can secure. 

Second-day Afternoon, 3d.—After some rou- 
tine business had been disposed of, the meeting 
resumed the consideration of the state of the 
Society. Charles Wakefield, John Webb, 
Joseph Radley, and T. W. Jacob adverted to 
the use of unscriptural phraseology. Some 
Friends objected to calling the Scriptures 
the Word of God, whilst others defended the 
practice. 

William Robinson said Friends were orig- 
inally gathered out of the most devout of the 
religious professors of that day, dissatisfied 
with the religious organizations around them. 
Yielding to the power of the Holy Spirit, 
they surrendered themselves unreservedly to 
God, and to all which He called for ia 
them. During the middle ages of the Soci- 
ety’s history, tradition took, in some degree, 
the place of the real baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and the Church sought to supply the 
want of life and earnestness by regulations. 
Discipline is well, but no discipline will sup- 


‘ ply vigor to a Church which has left. her first 


ove. Now we may thankfully believe God 
is revisiting His people. It is a day of transi- 
tion. Periods of transition especially call for 
watchfulness and prayer. In conclusion W. 
R. indicated some of the directions in which 
this watchfulness is specially called for. 

Joseph Thompson, Jonathan Goodbody, 
atid other Friends spoke on other aspects of 
religious life amongst Friends in Ireland at 
the present day. 

Third-day Morning, 4th.— William J. Bar- 
croft resumed the consideration of the state 
of the Society, by expressing his approval of 
much of the religious work carried on by 
Friends, whilst regretting they did not con- 
duct it.in closer association with the Society. 

Alexander Allen was glad of the tendency 
towards encouragement manifestin the Yearly 
Meeting, and Thomas Henry Webb united 
with William Malcomson in thinking there 
was a wide field open to the Church in the 
teaching of its own principles, respecting 
which great ignorance existed. 

William Thompson thought little action 
respecting legislation was wanted, unless it 
were to abolish much that is in existence. 
He recommended the issuing of an Epistle 
embodying much of what had passed in the 
meeting. 


Isase: Brown, in reply to # ious rev 
mark, seid—Jesus sa > al the Seriptures 
“They testify of Me,” and He also said of 
the Holy Spirit, “He shall testify of Me.” 
Christ uses the same expression respecting 
the testimony of the Seriptwres and that of 
the Spirit, and,.in accordance with this teach- 
ing of our Lord, William Penn speaks of the 
“double and agreeing testimony of the Spirit 
within, and the Seriptures of truth without.” 
The early Friends bore a clear testimony to 
the authority of the Scriptures. The same 
writer says of them, “Blessed be God, the 
Holy Scriptures only are owr creed.” In 
conclusion, I. B. described the means em- 

loyed by London and Middlesex Quarterly 

eeting to bring into eloser union the mission 

work carried on by Friends, and that of the 
Society’s older organization. 

A Committee was ultimately appointed to 
draw up an Epistle to be sent to the subordi- 
nate meetings. 

A further minute was made direeting. the 
Quarterly Meetings to report next year in 
reference to First-day School and kindred 
work for the benefit of those around us. — 

Third-day Afternoon, 4th—A Minute of 


last year, on the revision of the Queries, §- 


having been read, it was concluded, after con- 
siderable discussion, to direct the Quarterly 
Meetings to appoint representatives to a Con- 
ference to be held on this subject. 

On the reading of the Report of the Com- 
mittee for holding General Mestiaie, a lon 
discussion arose on the mode of holding wh 
meetings. Several speakers took great ex- 
ception to the introduction of singing into the 
proceedings of one or two of the meetings; 
whilst there was much acknowledgment of the 
blessing attending many of the meetings that 
had been held. 

Fourth day Afternoon, 5th—The meeting 
resumed the consideration of the holding of 
General Meetings, which was not concluded 
the preceding evening. After a protracted dis- 
cussion, the report was adopted, and the Com- 
mittee re-appointed. The report of the Con- 
ference on Education was read. The business 
was not disposed of when the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Fifth-day Morning, 6th.—The meeting re- 
sumed the consideration of the questions 
brought before it by the report from the Ed- 
ucation Conference, finally referring them to 
a large Committee, which is carefully to con- 
sider them and report in 1876. The re 
mainder of the day was occupied in passing 
the Epistles, the answers to the Queries for 
London Yearly Meeting, appointing represen- 
tatives, and other business incident to the 
closing sittings of the Yearly Meeting. A 
letter from William Ball—who had been pre- 
vented from attending the later sittings of 
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the Yearly Meetings frum indisposition—was 
read, and entered on the minutes. The meet- 
ing closed after several offerings of vocal 
rayer. 
dditional Meetings.—In addition to the 

regular sittings of the Yearly Meeting, there 
were held during its progress—the Annual 
Meetings of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association, and of Friends’ Total Abstinence 
Society ; also a meeting of Ministers, Elders, 
Overseers, those who speak in meetings, and 
all engaged in public Christian work. There 
were also two meetings for the young, held at 
the request of Allen Jay and C. E. Talbott. 

Two Fellowship meetings which were held 
were remarkably blest of the Lord—one on 
Seventh-day evening, Fifth month 1st, at- 
tended by about 250 Friends; the other on 
Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 5th, when 
probably 400 to 500 were present. Many 
voices, both old and young (but especially 
the latter), were heard in prayer, praise, con- 
fession of faith, or repeating a text of Scrip 
ture or a verse or two of a hymn. At the 
last meeting about 150 bore testimony, in one 
way or the other, for their Lord. Such a 
meeting had never before been known amongst 
. Friends in Ireland. There was no excite- 
ment; all spoke calmly. 


~o 
For Friends’ Review. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE LIFE AND LABORS 
OF THOMAS SMITH GRIMKE. 


BY JACOB 8S. WILLETS. 


(Continued from page 692.) 

In consequence of the sudden death of the 
author, it 1s not probabie that the book thus 
dedicated obtained much circulation among 
Sabbath-school teachers and scholars, and al- 
though “ Dymond’s Essay” has since been 
extensively published, we doubt whether it| 
can be found in many Sabbath-school Jibra- 
ries, or whether the principles it inculcates 
are better understood or appreciated by teach- 
ersand scholars than they were forty years 

0. We thus fear that the Christian Church 
of to-day, mainly composed of Sabbath school | 
scholars of Grimke’s day, is not as efficient in | 
the promotion of the cause of peace, as it 
would have been had Grimke’s book been kept 
constantly in use; as it doubtless would have | 
been had he lived to introduce and encourage | 
its circulation. 

We give some extracts from notes appended | 
to the volume: 

_ “And what makes the contrast more strik- 
ing, we glory and rejoice at the wholesale 
destruction of fathers, husbands, and sons, of 
the amiable and generous, of the polite and | 
accomplished, of venerable age and flourish-| 
Ing youth, nay, of fellow Christians, because 





are our enemies, as though this was not| 
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the very reason why Christ commands us to 
save, love and serve them. But we are filled 
with indignation and horror at the murder of 
a miser, a black-guard, a convict, a heathen, 
an extortioner, even though he be our enemy, 
and the persecutor of the widow and orphan. 
Such is the delusion of which war has made 
us the slaves.” 

“Tt is impossible not to see how entirely 
the history of mankind, as it has been actually 
written, consists of wars and battles, of the 
biography of warriors, and of the various in- 
cidents of military and naval achievements. 
If all of these be taken out of ancient history, 
every ten volumes will be reduced to one. 
The same is true of modern history, though 
not to the same extent. Nor can any excep- 
tion be made in favor of Christian nations, 
the worshippers of the Prince of Peace. They 
have dedicated as much of time, talents, 
wealth, and life to the cause of war as the 
Pagan, who worships the god of war, or the 
Mahometan, whose prophet was more of a 
warrior than of a moralist or divine. Is it 
wonderful that the rulers and inhabitants of 
Christian countries persist in war as just and 
expedient, when the Christian clergy for six- 
teen centuries have been the apologists and 
vindicators of war? May the clergy of our 
day, in the spirit of faith, humility and love, 


review the principles and example of their 


predecessors in the ministry of charity and 


| meekness, of forbearance, compassion and for- 


giveness. Let them do so in the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and with all singleness 
of heart, and the Christian clergy will become 
the enemies of war in every form, its friends 
in none.” 

“Ts it possible to believe that Jesus Christ 
did not intend his moral precepts to bind the 
consciences of rulers as well as of individuals ? 
He did or He didnot. If He did not as to any 
one precept, neither did He as to all the rest ; 
for He has made no difference. Now, if He 
intended none of them to bind, it follows that 
CHRISTIAN rulers, as public men, are no more 
bound by the moral obligations of revealed reli- 
gion than HEATHEN rulers. Will any one 
contend for this? I answer with confidence, 
No one. Then He meant all His precepts 
to bind equally rulers and private men. It 
is vain to argue, as Paley and all his coad- 
jutors do, on principles of expediency, and 
the assumed necessity of a diffrence between 
public and private affairs. The simple and 
unanswerable reply is: The religion of Jesus 
Christ is of paramount authority ; superior to 
all human laws and institutions, and designed 
to abolish all that are inconsistent with its 
principles. It is a religion of divine obliga- 
tion, and never can be subject to the rules of 
human calculation and compromise.” 

“ Jesus Christ did not ordain his precepts 
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for the government of heathen rulers, because 
He intended that all heathen rulers should be 
converted and become Christians. Now, the 
instant a heathen ruler becomes a Christian, 
he must either have acknowledged Christian 
obligation to be binding on him, both as a 
public and private man, or he must have 
abandoned his office. If, as a private man, he 
could not worship idols, could he as a public 
man promote idolatry? If, as an individual, 
he could not steal or rob from those who had 
stolen from or robbed his own family, could 
he as an officer justify theft or robbery against 
a neighboring nation, which had committed 
such crimes against his couvtry? If as a 
father, son, husband, brother, he could not 
rightfully kill those who had murdered his | 
children or parents, his wife or sisters, how 
could he asa ruler justly in war cause the 
death of thousands of the innocent among his 
own subjects, as well as among his enemies, 
to punish one, perhaps a dozen, who had in- 
sulted him, or injured the crew of a ship, or 
the people of a city? We hold it to be mpos- 
SIBLE on CHRISTIAN principles, and ONLY 
POSSIBLE 0n HEATHEN.” 

“So entirely is this the case, and so absolutely 
true is it, that the right to take life is the sole 
basis of the war system, that if this claim be 
abandoned, the war system must perish. All 
the implements of war, all the education of 
the officers and soldiers, all the science of the 
engineer and tactician, have but two objects in 
view, to destroy the enemy, whom they assert the 
right to kill, and to defend themselves, whom 
they admit that the enemy, in his opinion at 
least, have the same right to kill. The arts of 
war and the profession of arms would have no 
existence then, if the sixth commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,” be acknowledged as 
= the law of nations and individuals. 

ere, then, is at once the broad, palpable dis- 
tinction between the system of war and that 
of civil government. The first cannot exist | 
without the right to kill; the other can. In the 
former the right to kill is the very soul, the 
whole life of the system; in the latter it is a 
mere question of expediency.” 

“To abolish the entire war system by en- 
forcing the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,” leaves, therefore, the whole civil system 
untouched. Hence it is obvious that the de- 
nial of war has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of obedience to the magistrate. It has, 
indeed, no other effect than to apply to the 
authority of the civil magistrate on the ques- 
tion of war the same rule which governs in 
the case of capital punishment. The magis- 
trate requires me to sit on a jury, which is to 
try a man for his life; or he enjoins upon me 
to carry into effect the sentence of capital 
So as the executioner. If I admit 

is right to take life, I could not lawfully re- 








fuse; but as I deny this right, I must refuse, 
I refuse to bear arms, because I deny that he 
can lawfully take life. I refuse to be a pub- 
lic executioner fur the same reason. This is 
the whole extent to which the authority of 
the civil magistrate is interfered with by 
obedience to the precept, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.’ I refuse to have any hand in war in 
any form or manner; because it is, in my 
opinion, a system of murder. I refuse to have 
any hand in the execution of laws which as- 
sert the right to kill; because I cannot inno- 
cently be the instrument of taking life. This 
rinciple is the polar star of my obedience. 
hatever the object may be, however laud- 
able or useful, I refuse to obey, if the effect of 
obedience is to destroy life.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
READING THE BIBLE. 


Under. this heading some appropriate re- 
marks of H. J.S. are found on page 606 of 
current volume of the Review. The ictus of 
emphasis has undoubtedly much to do in con- 
veying the sense one has formed of a , 
as well as “to bring out the truth which lies 
dormant” in it; but who can give an infallible 
rule as to where the emphasis is to be laid? 
Various readers of the same passage will em- 
phasize that word which appears of most im- 
portance. The idiom of a language does 
something in affording a rule, but mental bias, 
force of education or sectarian views may 
dictate a different one; and the several trans- 
lators and expositors of the Bible give ex- 
amples of this, ¢. g. 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

“All Scripture inspired of God is profitable.” 
Wiclif, 1380, 

“All S -ripture given by inspiration of God 
is profitable.” Tyndale, 1534. 

“ All Scripture given by inspiration of God 
is profitable.” Cranmer, 1539. 

“The whole Scripture is giver by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable.” Geneva, 1557. 

“ AllScripture inspired of God is profitable.” 
Rheims, 1582. 

“All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable.” Authorized by King 
James, 1611. 

“ All Scripture given by inspiration of God 
is profitable.” R. Barclay. Ap. London, 
Sixth edition, 1736. N. Y., 1826. 

“The whole Scripture is Divinely inspired 
and is profitable.” Macknight, 1795. 

Note.—The word Scripture, without any 
epithet is used to denote the writings of Moses 
and the Prophets. 

“ All Scripture is inspired of God and may 
profitably used for teaching.” Howson, 
1850. 

Note.—St. Paul frequently uses the Old 
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Testament for teaching, i. e. to enforce or 
illustrate his doctrine, e. g. Rom. i. 17. 

It is generally understood that Paul’s 
Second Epistle to Timothy was written A. D. 
68, long before the New Testament, in its 
collective form, was in being. “It does not 
appear that any official care was taken in the 
first age to preserve the books of the New 
Testament from the various injuries of time, 
or to insure perfect accuracy of transcription. 
They were given as a heritage to man, and it 
was some time before men felt the full value 
of the gift. The original copies seem to have 
soon perished, and we may perhaps see in this 
a providential provision against that spirit of 
superstition which in earlier times conve 
the symbols of God’s redemption into objects | 
of idolatry. (2 Kings. xviii. 4). It is certainly 
remarkable that in the controversies at the 
close of the second century, which often turned 
upon disputed readings of Scripture, no ap- 
peal was made to the Apostolic originals.” 
(B. F. W. in 8. D. B.) 

Considering how earnestly the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament Scriptures are 
at present appealed to for support of various 
doctrines, it may be something more than 
allowable to take a sober and prayerful view 
of the question, and perhaps we shall find the 
words of R. Barclay to express our decision. 
And if we so decide, no one can justly accuse 
us of denying, in toto, the inspiration of the 
Old Testament or the New Testament. The 
Divine Being, from whom the inspiration has 
come, we reverently believe is no respecter of | 
persons. “The prophecy came not in old) 
time (margin, any time*) by the will of man, 
but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” aud doubt- 
less there were men in Paul’s time who 
were equally holy and equally susceptible 
of Divine influence; and applying the 
same rule to the time of John Wiclif 
Martin Luther, George Fox or John Wesley 
—we need not stop there, but bring it 
down to the present—and if we really believe 
that God is no respecter of persons, we are pre- 
pared to believe that He can and will make 
men of our day equally holy and as truly | 
moved by the Holy Spirit; and thus we find 
that the Scripture points to a way which | 
carries us over an unqualified dependence | 
upon “ the letter” and lands us in full accept- | 
ance of “the Spirit that giveth life.” | 

H. M. 

[We accept the concluding sentences of the 
above, as we believe their meaning to be in- 
tended by their author. But there is need, 
while we reject an “ unqualified dependence 
upon the /etter of Scripture,” to guard against | 
the suggestion or supposition, that any other 
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Gr. Potle—“any time.” 1 Cor. ix.7; Heb. i. 5,13; ii. 1. 
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revelation can contravene or a it. It 
is chiefly by the written revelation of the 
Scriptures that we are to “try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.”—Ed. Friends 
Review.] 


ARCTIC PROBLEMS 


The London Times says, in reference to the 
expedition which recently sailed : : ; 

“Tf, as is suspected, there be ingredients in 
the earth’s atmosphere too subtle for chemical 
analysis, the spectroscope may detect them in 
a region where humidity no longer embarrasses 
the question. Then what is the Aurora? Is 
it of earth, or of heaven? Is it meteoric? Is 
it cosmic? Dves it reveal a universal me- 
dium? Is it a magnetic phenomenon? At 
about the 70th degree of latitude the expedi- 
tion will reach the other side of the Magnetic 
Pole, and will have to steer by rules the con- 
trary of our own, and becoming more and 
more complex till the needle points finally to 
the centre of the earth. At the Pole not only 
the compass, hut even the sun, moon, and 
stars, will cease to be available for the usual 
pur of observation ; that is, if anythin 
should happen to the chronometers, for all wi 
then depend on the preservation of Greenwich 
time. The forlorn hope told off for the pole 
will have to mark its track very carefully if 
it would be sure of retracing its course back 
agaiv. The geologists, ethnologists, and 
palsologists, fret at their exclusion, but they 
must admit their chances would be small in- 
deed. They can wait, at all events. 


TovucHENep Giass.—“ As brittle as glass,” 
can no longer do service as a stock compari- 
son. M. La Bastie has discovered a way of 
making it as tough as cast-iron. The process 
is a secret one; the result is that a watch 
crystal, of the ordinary thickness, can be 
thrown into the air and allowed to fall on the 
floor with a force sufficient to make it re- 
bound several inches, without fracture. The 
glass is equally capable in resisting pressure 
and heat. Lamp chimneys resist the hottest 
flame which a kerosene lamp can be made to 
emit. These facts are from the report of a 
lecture in New York, by Prof. Thomas Egle- 
ston, of Columbia College. 


THE POTATO BEETLE. 


At the last meeting of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, of Philadelphia, Dr, Le Conte 
spoke of the desirability of botanists experi- 
menting to ascertain what power leaves have 
of absorbing mineral poisons, and thus to 
determine the value of certain plans for de- 
stroying noxious insects. It was stated that, 
although Paris green was believed to be in- 
soluble, still, when applied in quantity to 
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growing plants, these plants died, as also the 
arve of insects. 

Dr. Keenig said the death of the plant was 
owing to the fact that the Paris green under- 
went certain chemical changes in respect to 
its arsenic when in connection with the 
leaves, which destroyed the water cells of the 
growing plant, causing it to wither. He 
thought the substance ought not to be used 


on ome 

lonel Bryan referred to the poisonous 
character of the beetles which infested the 
potato vines, and that the instances in which 
this character was noticed were of beetles 
taken from fields in which Paris green had 
been used. 

Dr. Le Conte expressed his belief that hand 
labor would be the most appropriate way of 
dealing with the potato beetle. 

Another member counselled the examina- 
tion of the plants as soon as they appear 
above ground, and dwelt upon the import. 
ance of crushing the clusters of orange col- 
ored eggs on the under side of the leaves. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 3, 1875 


Lonpon anv Dustin YEARLY MEETINGS. 
—Our readers will, we trust, not regret the 
occupation of quite a number of our pages 
this week with an abridgment of the reports 
of the proceedings of these meetings. Sev- 
eral subjects of much interest to the Society 
of Friends everywhere were considered and 
acted upon in them. Among these, were the 


extensive alteration of the Queries in London | 


Yearly Meeting; the modification of the 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders, discussed 
in both bodies, but not yet concluded upon; and 
the appointment by London Yearly Meeting, 
after solid deliberation of a Committee for 
the inauguration of General Meetings in Eng- 
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the great body of the members of the Society 
of Friends, its Yearly Meetings, or any of 
them, deliberately or unconsciously, leaving 
the principles and doctrines which have been 
for two hundred years the very reason and 
occasion of their existence? This is not the 
confirmed purpose, we believe, of any consid- 
erable, certainly not of any cout. !ling, .am- 
ber of the members of any of these bodies, 
| What is being left behind is, a fixed subordi- 
nation to usages, which, while they undoubt- 
edly grew out of principles, were not identical 
with them, and, when they claimed the place 
of principles, required, for the very sake of 
the latter, to be subordinated, and sometimes 
even to have nehushtan written upen them. 
But there are dangers in every such transi- 
| tion ; especially when a degree of impatience 
and love of novelty comes anywhere to take 
part in the process. It is most safely accom- 
| plished where a thoroughly loving accord ex- 
| ists between the old and the young, the con- 
| servative and the progressive elements of s0- 
‘ciety. Our hope for the safe conservation of 
| those great, unalterable Gospel truths and 
| principles which first gathered Friends to- 
| gether in the seventeenth century, through all 
\the turnings and overturnings which are in- 
evitable in our times, is strengthened by the 
appearance of such a Christian accord, and 4 
cherishing of unity for the Church and the 
cause’s sake, in the two great Meetings to- 
| ward which all others in the world naturally 
‘look with somewhat of filial respect and affec- 
tion. May a like spirit prevail, under the 
| authority of Truth, in all the meetings on this 
continent. “Except the Lord build the 
| house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
seen 


Inp14n Ricuts.—A vigorous letter on this 





land, such as have been already held, during topic has lately been published by W. H. 
the past year, in Ireland. Official recogni- Hare, Episcopal Missionary Bishop of Nio- 
tion of Mission work conducted by Friends |>rara. The following are leading passages 
was more distinctly than heretofore provided from it: bs . 

for by London Yearly Meeting. | The recent visit of a large delegation of 


Such ch Sioux chiefs and head men to New York will, 
uch changes as these warrant the expres- perhaps, gain for a few words of appeal a 


sion used by a Friend of large experience, | hearing which, under other circumstances, I 
that we are now in a period of transition. | might not hope to get. I should not presume 
This term, and the fact which it is used to in- | © a it sehens oan oat the eee 
, eT: ae ; and frequent trips throu e Indian countr 
dicate, may well give rise to very serious re- las 8 "mhaileainty bishop of the mohwaps 
flections. | Church, and two journeys into the vicinity of 
Transition:—from what, to what? Are|that part of the country known as the Black 
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Hills, have made me familiar with some facts 
that may not be generally known. 

The Sioux chiefs represent a people num- 
bering about 35,000, who in the past have 
been among the fiercest of the agama 


tribes of the Northwest. The chiefs are all | 


of them famous themselves for prowess in past 
years upon the war-path. They accepted, 
some years ag~ however, treaty relations with 
our Guyernmeui, aud may be said, -" ** "ay 
considered, to have observed in a con 1- 
able degree the obligations then assu~ ~' 
They stand, therefore, mid-way between . e 
Northern Sioux, some 10,000 in number, wo 


vet maintain an attitude of utter indeprn-| 


dence, and those Sioux on the Missouri river, 
sho have begun to erect houses, till the 
ground, and wear the white man’s dress, and 
who have been gathered into schools and 
churches, and have learned to read and write. 

No one who has mingled among the Sioux 


Indians car doubt that, however far short of 


his wishes t ssent condition may be, it 
isstrikingly aay .ced to what it was a few 
years ago. Civ ation has been effecting 
slow but .cal victories ; missions have been 

i anciny; children are being gathered into 
schools; and Christian women engaged in the 
mission work are to-day living undisturbed 
in districts where, but five years ago, few 
white r. a, except squaw men, would have 
dared t .how their faces. 

The - ly plea which the proposed effort to 
obtain . is country from the unwilling In- 
dians can make with any furce is this, that 
civilization having driven the game from the 
plains, the Indians have become dependent 
for their food on the bounty of the white 
man’s Government, and that being “ beggars” 
they must not be “choosers.” Whether this 
apology will avail in view of all that the white 
man has already taken away from the Indian, 
let the kind and just determine, 

The other plea under which the proposed 
effort seeks cover, viz.: that barbarism has no 
right to hold back vast areas of land from the 
illage of the needy settler, is, in this case, en- 
tirely without point. The chief sinners in 
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to the wall as they already are, is, I fear, a 
fond hope. But if they will, manifestly we 
should be prepared to pay them so liberally 
and judiciously that the loss of this part of 
their land shall redound to their good. As, 
however, these Indians are a brave and war- 
like people, as they love their homes passion- 
ately, and as all the past has revealed to them 
that the white man has no pity, we should 
|not be surprised if, insisting now on buying 
| with money what the Indian does not wish to 


. sell, we drive him to frenzy, our covetous en- 


| terprise end in massacre, and we pay for the 
Indian’s land less in money than in blood. 
Our daily papers have also contained with- 
|in a short time official reports from several 
army officers, stationed near the Indian Agen- 
| cies, including some of the latter under the 
‘charge of Friends, proving beyond room for 


|doubt the occurence of shameful, utterly in- 
| tolerable frauds in the supply of the necessi- 
| ties of life promised by our Government to 
|the Indian tribes. These frauds have in- 
volved defects both of quantity and quality, 


| especially the latter. It is often very difficult 


} 


| to determine where the blame for such crim- 


inal action belongs; but it is of the utmost 
importance that the conscience of the nation 
and the active influence of its best men should 
be aroused to prompt and effective remon- 


| strance against it. 


| New ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING.—Our pri- 
| vate account of this meeting having not yet been 
| completed, we take some particulars from the 
| Newport Mercury. 

| Second-day.—The morning and afternoon ses- 
| sions were both occupied with the Queries and 
\their answers. In the remarks made in connec- 
| tion with these, attention was especially called to 
the duty of the Society in the religious instruction 
| of its youth, and in the work of gathering souls 
| from the world to Christ. Concerning temper- 
| ance, a high standard was advocated; and sev- 


- 


this line are not Indians, but white specula- | eral friends urged that the exact number of mem- 
tors, who have bought up land and hold it by | bers delinquent in this respect should be reported 
the 10,000 acres, to the exclusion of the|¢veTyyear. ; : 
needy, And, in the next place, it is an en-|,,!" the evening of Second-day, the Foreign 
tire mistake to sugpose that the area cecupied | Mission Association of New England Yearly 
, Epo P | Meeting assembled. Interesting and encourag- 


by these Sioux Indians is vast. Their reser-| ing information was given of the work now partly 


vation proper, adding in the neutral lands, | under the care of this association, in Syria, at 
Which bound it on the south and west, is only | Mount Lebanon. A collection was taken up for 
about 400 miles square. Their reservation the purposes of that mission. 

proper is not 250 miles square. Of this,as I) . Third-day.—The morning session was opened 
ave shown, a large portion is an utterly in- with vocal prayer and exhortation. Statistics of 
hospitable eae I ask, may not the the Yearly Meeting were reported as follows :— 


: ie | Births, 26; Deaths, 114; Admitted, - Dis- 
Sioux, who number some 35,000 souls, en-| missed, 21: ita ete of uauiatn ae 
oy the occupation of the pitiful remainder?! The legacy of Henry Mosher, of Brooklyn, 


hat they will willingly surrender it, driven | L. 1., of $10,000 to this Yearly Meeting, for the 
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publication and distribution of the standard 
writings of Friends, was accepted, and three trus- 
tees were appointed to.take charge of it. 

In the afternoon, a joint session of men and 
women Friends was held. The subject of hold- 
ing the sessions of the Yearly Meeting hereafter 
at Portland, Maine, instead of Newport, was con- 
sidered ; but it was finally laid over without deci- 
sion until next year. 

In the evening a lively meeting was held in the 
interest of the cause of temperance. 

Four th-day.—The subject of foreign missions 
was ee before the meeting; and the Com-| 


mittee of last year was re-appointed to have 
charge of the same service. 


——————— 





DIED. 

CONNER.—At Carthage, Ind., 6th month 1st, 1875, 
Dr. Wm. H. H. Conner, a member of Carthage | 
Monthly Meeting of Friends; formerly of Marlboro, | 
N. C.; aged 58 years. His last expressions were those | 


of peace, confidence and hope. 


GOULD—At the residence of her son-in-law, | 
Horace H. Day, Lafayette, Jersey City, N. J., on the | 
3rd of First month, 1875, Lydia Gould, wife of 
George Gould, a member of Greenwich Monthly Meet- | 
ing, R.I., in the 84th year of her age. This dear | 
Friend throughout her long life was a diligent attender | 
of meetings and a firm believer in the doctrines and | 
testimonies of Christianity, as held by early Friends, | 
and earnestly solicitous for their support and mainte. | 
nance. As an overseer in the church she was careful 
in watching over the flock; administering counsel as | 
one who was to give account. When other duties | 
would permit, much of her time was devoted to visit- 
ing the sick and alleviating their condition, for which | 
kind offices she was eminently qualified. Though | 
called upon to endure exhausting and protracted bodily 
suffering, her mental powers were undimmed by the | 
long struggle. Her reliance upon her Saviour sup- 
ported her in the hours of deepest anguish, and out of 
her rich experience she was enabled to speak words of 
spiritual comfort and instruction to all who ministered 
to her necessities. She has been gathered home “in a | 


full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in his sea- 
son.” 


———————— 
NOTICE. | 


At a meeting of the sub-committee of the Executive 
Committee of “THE BIENNIAL FirsT DAY SCHOOL | 
CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA,” held in the | 
city of New York, 5th month 31st, 1875, it was unani- | 
mously decided that the approaching conference to be | 
held in the city of PHILADELPHIA, as per adjournment | 
at Lynn, Mass., in 1873, be opened on Sixth-day, 11th | 
month 12th, 1875, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The several Yearly Meetings or the First-day School | 
Associations, where any such exist, representing a 
Yearly Meeting, are requested to appoint delegates te 
the Conference, and the attendance of Friends from all | 
parts is cordially invited. From the minutes, 


THomas W. Lapb, JosHua L. Batty, 
Sec’y pro tem. Chairman, | 


- > 


The Annual Meeting of the Haverford Alumni will 


be held at the College, Seventh month 6th. The ad-! 
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dress will be delivered by Allen C. Thomas of Balti- 
more, at 7.30 P.M. Private meeting for business, 
3-30 P. M. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1875. 


Fourth-day, Fifth Month, 19th.—Accord- 
ing to recent usage, the proceedings of the 
Yearly Meeting proper were introduced by 
meetings for worship, held simultaneously in 
the two houses in Bishopsgate Street. The 
attendance was smaller than on some previ- 
ous occasions. 

After the reading of the Dublin Epistle, 
Isaac Brown (Kendal) said he had the priv- 
ilege of attending Dublin Yearly Meeting. 


|He could endorse the statement that there 


was an increase of religious life. 

Stanley Pumphrey said he had been pres- 
ent at some of the General Meetings, held in 
Carlow and Waterford. There was very 
great interest in them, and this was sustained 
to the end of the time. He was very glad 
that Friends in Ireland had decided to con- 
tinue them. He hoped this Yearly Meeting 
would do something in the matter. 

Henry White said that when the work 
was undertaken they were discouraged by 
the difficulties in the way——-such as the state 
of the inhabitants, especially in the south of 
the island. Instead of finding difficulties 
thrown in their way, however, they found 
an open door and were marvellously and 
wonderfully kept in the right way. 

Jonathan Grubb had attended General 
Meetings in Ireland. He remembered one 
in a tent, where they held an after-meeting 
when it had broken up. When the time 
came for that to break up, twenty or thirty 
remained kneeling on the grass in solemn 
prayer. This was the more surprising 4s 
they afterwards learned that half of the meet- 
ing was composed of Roman Catholics. 

Henry Binns sometimes felt that if there 
was to be an in-gathering to the fold of 
Christ, we must take some such steps as 
proposed. He would rejoice if this Yearly 
Meeting had sufficient faith to carry the con- 
cern forward ; for ‘according to your faith 
it shall be unto you.” 

J. Bevan Braithwaite was thinking of the 
same words. There are services laid on in- 
dividuals, on the faithful performance of 
which depends their usefulness—and _ there 
are those which are laid on the Church ; and 
it is as the living Church, and the living 
members of it, are so kept under the quick- 
ening influence of the Holy Spirit,—in that 
proportion is the service of our Lord and 
Master blessed. In the journals of the early 
Friends we find that there were, besides the 
Yearly Meeting, as here assembled, a regu- 
lar series of what were called Yearly Meet- 
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ings for particular districts, for spreading the 
truth and occupying the gifts of members. 
He did feel that in laying hold of a concern 
much faith was required, as well as determi- 
nating wisdom. The question is this, ‘‘Has| 
the Yearly Meeting faith enough to lay hold | 
of this concern?”’ If so, it would be an in- 
calculable benefit. But if this Yearly Meet- | 
ing has not faith, better not let it go forward. | 

George Coleby knew something of the dif. | 
fculty of holding these meetings. 
in Ireland at the time of the Irish famine, 


was not forgotten. 


room for more work there. 


his expectation ; but he trusted they were in 
the right direction. There was an evident 


preparation in the hearts of Friends to take | 
their part in a movement like this, however 
much some of us may feel the deep import- 
ance of no step being taken except under 
He agreed to the appoint- 
in the| 


deep deliberation. 
ment of the Committee to travel 
matter. 

Robert Alsop was thankful the matter had 
taken such a hold on the meeting; he trusted 
that we were, through the Lord’s mercy, a 
united gathering, and hoped the work would 
go forward. 

William Graham was discouraged by our 
present state as a Society. If we held meet- 
ings with singing, people would say, ‘“ How 
do the Quakers differ from the Methodists ?” 
Individuals may deceive themselves for « 
season, but unless their practices be in the 
light of the Lord, they will come to nought. 
Our state disqualifies us from taking this 
step. We are far from the truth set up by 
our forefathers. The worship in the meet- 
ings of George Fox was very different from 
that which Jonathan Grubb has been referr- 
ing to. 
without saying a word, and by the next 
morning he was generally gone, in order 
that the people should not rest upon him, 
but upon Christ whom he preached. 

Dykes Alexander Fox hoped we should 
have sufficient faith to go forward a little in 
the work. 

After some further discussion on the terms 
of the minute and the duties of the proposed 
Committee, thirty-three Friends were ap- 
pointed to consider the whole subject; to re- 
port to a later sitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

After the Epistles had been read, John 
Taylor suggested the printing of that from 
Indiana in the proceedings of the Yearly 
Meeting. This was not acceded to, but a 
minute ‘adopted next day allowed the Meet- 


ing for Sufferings to print such information | 


He was | 


George Fox sat amongst the people 


evntained in any of the Epistles as might 
seem desirable. 

A communication from the Meeting for 
Sufferings, on the subscription for the Canada 
| Boarding-School, (by which it appeared 
more than £1,000 bad been raised,) was re- 
ferred to the sub-committee for preparing an 
Epistle to Canada. 

Fifth-day Morning, 20th.—Allen Jay said 
he would be sorry to interrupt the business 
of this Yearly Meeting in any way, but he 


‘had felt his mind drawn to hold a meeting 
and what the Society of Friends did then| 
He believed there was | 


with those who were interested in Christian 
work, or, in other words, to hold a meeting 


\for the purpose of building up those who 
William Ball thought that things were, 
taking a different turn now, and far beyond | 


were already the Lord’s children. He 
wished for a social religious meeting, one in 
which they might have freedom with one 
another, in which they might wait on the 
Lord, and comfort one another. No class 
would be excluded, but all were invited ; it 
was, however, more especially for those who 


were engaged and interested in the Lord’s 


work. 

After expressions of cordial unity and en- 
couragement from John Grubb, J. Jesper, 
E. Backhouse, Joseph Smith, H. Pease, and 
other Friends, it was agreed to hold the 
meeting proposed this afternoon, at 4 p. m. 

Caroline E. Talbott, accompanied by H. 8S. 
Allen and Anna Brown, visited the Men’s 
Meeting at this juncture, and was engaged 
at some length in prayer and exhortation. 

Answers to the Queries were then read ; 
to the first two Queries in detail from the 
several Quarterly Meetings; and to the re- 
maining ones, in the form of a summary, 
prepared under the direction of the Meeting 
for Sufferings. 

The tabular statement of 1874 was then 
read. 

The number of members was 14,199— 
6,793 males, and 7,406 females—showing an 
increase of 113 over the total reported last 
year. Attenders of our meetings not in 
membership were stated to be 1,767 men, 
and 1,652 women, with 562 boys and 517 
girls, under sixteen years of age—a total of 
4,508, compared with 4,479 last year—an in- 
crease of 29. 

The numbers abroad were:—In parts of 
Europe, 20; Asia, 17; Africa, 26; America, 
47; Australia and New Zealand, 119; Un- 
known, 3. Total, 232. 

The number of meetings was 322, being 
four less than last year. 

The number of Overseers was 796. 

Returns from Australid and Tasmania 
were added. There was an increase of 18 
members, viz., 1 admitted on convincement, 
8 as minors, and 9 by certificates. Their 
numbers were—males, 176; females, 118. 
Total 294. 
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Theodore Fry was desirous that returns | 


from our mission meetings, and other meet- 
ings not included as meetings for worship, 


should be included in the tabular statement. | 
Friends knew that there were many such | 


meetings held up and down the country. 


He might mention that he had himself sent) 
out circulars asking for information of this | 
and had received returns from | 
Thirteen of these meet- | 


character, 
forty-four meetings. 


ings were held in our meeting-houses, yet 


the attenders of these meetings were not re- | 
ported as attenders of our meetings, chiefly | 


because the Bible was read on these occa- 
sions. The number of such attenders that 
had been returned to him was about 3,800; 


this did not include young children, nor the | 


infirm and aged, who could not attend. We 
were often reminded that the fields were in- 
deed white unto harvest, and we were often 
praying the Lord of the 
would send forth laborers; but we refused to 
recognize these laborers in their services for 
the Lord. He would be sorry to wound the 
feelixgs of any Friends, but he did think that 
Friends, as a body, looked on all this work 
with apathy. We knew that one of the 
signs of the coming of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ was that to the poor the Gospel 
was preached. He felt that one should not 


speak in this Meeting except under a sense | 


of duty, and it was under such a sense that 
he had offered these remarks. 

Richard Littleboy united with nearly all 
the preceding. But he thought that the 
sympathy of Friends was largely felt to- 
wards these efforts. He hoped that we 
should all feel, not apathy, but a very earnest 
and loving inverest in the work. 

J. B. Braithwaite agreed with R. Little- 
boy. The importance of these things to us 
could hardly be over-estimated. A living 
Church must be a witnessing Church; it 
must be a fruitful Church; and, if in health, 
it must be a growing Church. He believed 
that in this matter also, the words, ‘accord- 
ing to your faith, so be it unto you,” had a 
very strong meaning. And he would admit 
that we had a greater hesitation than was 
quite tending to the good of this body, in 
our attitude in regard to these labors of love, 
with which so many feel a constant sympa- 
thy. The manifestation of sympathy and 
interest, and the receiving of reports, did 
not necessarily bind this meeting, or any 
other meeting, as giving a sanction to every- 
thing which C hristian workers think it best 
todo. Whilst, on the other hand, the exer- 
cise of a loving sympathy on the part of the 
Church would tend to bind us together with 
those who are engaged in these works; and 
whilst such a sympathy would be helpful to 
us, enlarging our hearts in the love of Christ, 


harvest that he'! 
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it would enable us to exercise a much more 
influential position over these works and 
services. He longed that we might be able 
to take a view of this sort, and that we 
might be in a position to exercise that shed- 
ding of influence which belongs to the care 
of a Christian Church. And so he believed 
that these labors would tend to bring us 
much into the accord of true harmony and 
true love. And we should all share in the 
general blessing, and should all, in subjec- 
tion to the one Head, and under the guidance 
of the blessed Spirit, share in the great com- 
mission laid on the Church by its adorable 
and ever-living Lord,—‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 

Isaac Brown said that the difficulty with 
regard to this matter was the movement of 
this large Yearly Meeting. There was a 
degree of inertia in this Yearly Meeting 
which prevented our moving forward. In 
the past ten years there had been a large 
movement; in the next ten years there 
would be a still larger one. We must move 
forward in these things which we see it is 
our duty to do. He had been in Ireland; 
he had there seen reports come up from all 
the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, for all 
the Christian work carried on by Friends in 
Ireland. He was not sure whether this 
Yearly Meeting was not almost too large to 
receive such reports. But might we not so 
far recognize the work, as to send down in- 
structions to all the Quarterly Meetings that 
they should ask their Monthly Meetings to 
send up reports to them of all the Christian 
work in their limits. In London and Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly Meetings they did so al- 
ready. Last quarter interesting reports were 
sent up from the several Monthly Meetings 
to an adjournment of the Quarterly Meeting, 
held in the evening, that the members espe- 
cially interested might be able to attend. 
Those reports were most interesting and 
full. The result was that a committee was 
appointed to go round and visit the various 
places where work was carried on. This 
was what we wanted. We did not want 
meetings for discipline to interfere with the 
work. 

Jonathan Grubb believed that there was 
a hesitation in Friends’ minds in regard to 
this matter Jest there should be an endorse- 
ment of all that is done and said by these 
laborers. There was no need that we should 
endorse it. Everything that was of a truly 
traditional or conventional character must be 
put out of sight. If we were to do our work 
and to receive the blessing we must free the 
mission work from any trammels. 

Allen Jay was much interested in this 
question. He believed the work of the Lord 
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would prosper in this Yearly Meeting. He 
would allude to the work in his own Yearly 
Meeting [North Carolina]. In that Yearly 


Meeting in the last seven years the number | 


of members had doubled: seven years ago it 
was 2,200—now 4,500. This increase had 
been received from outside—not by removal 
—for many more had moved away from 
the meeting than had come in. There had 
been a great work going on amongst them. 
The movement began very much amongst 
their young Friends; in First-day schools, 
mission work, &c. For some time the Yearly 
Meeting was afraid to recognize it, but the 
time came when it was found necessary to 
do so. It was found that the young needed 
to be brought to the older, and both mutually 
helped. The Yearly Meeting appointed a 
Committee to have a general oversight of 
the mission work. That Committee ap- 
pointed sub-committees to carry it on. In 
that way the Yearly Meeting recognized the 
work. He felt anxious that this work of the 
Lord should be accepted by us. There 
might be things which were not approved— 
not in accordance with the usual practice: 
but let us receive them in love. He believed 
that all these outlying mission meetings 
were coming more and more into agreement 
with the practices of the Society. He was 
reminded of that occasion when the disciples 
saw our Saviour on the sea: they had never 
seen Him there before, walking on the waves, 
and they did not know Him. But He said, 
“Be not afraid, it is I.” 
work. We may not recognize it in its present 
form, but the Lord has given His blessing 
upon it, and we should take hold of it. 

A Minute was then read by the clerk for 
the approval of the Meeting. It stated that 
the efforts made by our members in the 
Christian instruction of the poor and of 
those who attend Mission meetings in vari- 
ous localities had been brought under our 
notice, and went on to express an earnest 
desire that these Friends should receive the 
sympathy and encouragement of this Yearly 
Meeting,—and we concluded to recommend 
to the Quarterly Meetings that they should 
annually receive reports of the work carried 
on by their members in the manner referred 
to, and that they should send brief summaries 
of such reports to this Meeting. After some 
discussion the Minute was agreed to. 

A Minute of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting 
was read, proposing to the Yearly Meeting 
that, in addition to the ordinary Meetings 
for Worship, any meetings, for regularly 
reading the Scriptures, held on Friends’ 


So with the Lord’s | 


was made, desiring the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings to insert the information in the Book of 
| Meetings, as proposed. 

Sixth-day Morning, 21st.—On the question 
being asked from the table whether the 
Yearly Meeting would appoint a meeting 
specially for young Friends, it appeared that 
| Allen Jay, Caroline E. Talbott, and Stanley 
'Pumphrey were wishful to have such a 
meeting, and one was fixed for next Third- 
day evening. 

Apropos to this subject, Jonathan Grubb 
expressed the hope that the proposed meeting 
would be very much left to the Friends 
named, others who might be present under 
| religious exercise being willing to bear their 
burdens. 

Several speakers expressed their unity 
with these remarks, and a discussion arose 
upon the liability to an excess of ministry 
during the meetings at the time of this an- 
nual gathering, indications of which had 
again been apparent this year. It was pro- 
posed a Minute on this subject, issued two 
or three years ago, should be read, but ulti- 
;mately it was decided this was unnecessary, 
and the reading of Testimonies respecting 
deceased Friends was proceeded with. Docu- 
‘ments were read on behalf of Ann Frank, 
from Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meet- 
‘ing; Sarah A. Doeg, from Cumberland Quar- 
terly Meeting; Samuel Fox, from Cornwall 
| Quarterly Meeting; Hannah Bevan and John 
Dodshon, from Durham Quarterly Meeting. 

Each of these called forth some verbal ex- 
pression from those who had known the de- 
ceased. 

A Minute of last Yearly Meeting, refer- 
ring the proposed deputation to our Australian 
Friends to the Meeting for Sufferings, was 
read. William Beck, an Elder, and Joseph 
John Dymond and Alfred Wright, who were 
recorded Ministers, left England on the 21st 
of Ninth Month, 1874. Their subsequent 
movements in Australia are well known to 
‘the readers of The Friend, from the letters 
which have appeared nearly every month in 
‘our columns. The report of the Meeting for 
Sufferings’ sub-committee said:—The Edu- 
‘cation question was one of the greatest diffi- 
iculties that had to be contended with by 
Friends in Australia. Some considered that 
a generation had been lost to the Society 
owing to the want of a Friends’ school. The 
\children of Friends there, either had to go 
to the Government schools, or to the schools 
of another denomination. There were no 
Friends’ schools, public or private. Many 
|Melbourne Friends thought that nearly all 


premises, should be inserted in the Book of | the young people were lost to the Society for 


Meetings, —such insertions being distin- 
guished by the letters ““R. M.” 
After a little further discussion, a Minute 


| want of being educated amongst Friends. 
| The Clerk presented a Minute on the sub- 
|ject of the Deputation, already alluded to, 
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| 
rejoicing that they had had such good ser- 
vice, and warmly desiring that they may 
complete the work they had begun. This 
Meeting also encouraged the Meeting for | 
Sufferings to assist in establishing a Friends’ | 
school in Melbourne, if a suitable Friend | 
should offer for the service. 

The wording of the Minute occasioned | 
some discussion, in which C. Thompson, W. 
Allen, J. Jacob, A. W. Bennett, H. Courte- | 
nay Fox, E. R. Ransome, and others took | 
part. It was adopted with a little modifica- | 
tion. 

Sixth-day Afternoon, 21st.—Testimonies 
concerning P. A. Marriage and 
Norton were read. 

The Clerk, in opening the consideration of | 
the state of the Society, drew attention to 
the importance of this part of our duty—the 
particular considerations involved in it were 
of especial interest. 

Charles Thompson spoke on the subject of 
our meetings for worship. By the answers 
to the Queries we saw that there was still 
reason to regret the fact that many of our 
meetings for worship were not properly at- 
tended. There was not a true appreciation 
of the purpose of worship. In one meeting, 
where the Scriptures were now read, they 
still had to report a considerable deficiency 
in the attendance. The reading of the Scrip- 
tures in our meeting did not meet the case. 


Carolina | 


We had a high testimony to bear in this 
matter—not to sit in listless silence—but to 


sit waiting upon the Lord. This was a 
noble testimony to the spirituality of Divine 
worship, and also to the character of Him 
whom we profess to worship. And, in view 
of the great tendency in the present day to 
rely upon forms and rites, he believed there 
could be no more powerful protest against 
Ritualism than thus meeting in silence. 
Might we, when we came together for wor- 
ship, not look to one another for sustenance 
or help, but look to Him who alone can give 
these blessings. 

Joseph Jesper had been led to look at the 
condition of our meetings for worship. We 
had a large number of ministers, but they 
were unevenly distributed—hence many of 
our congregations were left to themselves. 
The Apostle Paul did not anticipate such a 
state when he wrote his epistles in accord- | 
ance with his teachings. It was not a right 
state of things for so many of our meetings 
to be without prayer—vocal prayer. We 
did not want long prayers; but a short, lively | 
prayer in a small meeting helps it greatly. | 
Surely it was the will of our Heavenly | 
Father that the Gospel should be preached. | 
God was not fully glorified when he had so 
many congregations without ministry. Our) 
Saviour said, ‘‘I came that ye might have 


| Spirit unto the Father. 
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life, and that ye might have it more abun. 
dantly.” 

Giles Partington trusted that we should 
maintain our silent meetings. There was 
often the deepest prayer, and the most heart- 
felt supplication, in silent worship. If we 
could see all flesh laid silent under the power 
‘of a crucified Lord, there would not be so 
/ much diversity amongst us. 

J. B. Braithwaite was thankful the subject 
had been introduced. A dead silent meeting, 
it had been said, was the deadest of all forms, 


| Let our meetings for worship, on the other 
| hand, be seasons of waiting upon the living 


God—not with idea that in our own 


any 


right, name and title, we could approach His 


majesty, but through Him alone whom God 
hath set forth to be the propitiation—the 
crucified, but now risen and glorified Jesus— 
through whom we have access by the one 
It was as we really 
yielded up our hearts to the work of the 
blessed Spirit, that we should be taught the 
need of this Saviour, the reality of this for- 
giveness. And knowing this by living faith, 
we came to have access into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus. Then our meetings 
would not be formal meetings, but meetings . 
where our souls would feed on heavenly 
manna, in blessed communion with the 
Father and the Son, and in sweet fellowship 
with all who worship Him, whether in earth 
or heaven. We wanted more faith in these 
things. As in every age there were dan- 
gers, 80 there were dangers in-our age. In 
that sweet fellowship which many enjoy 
with Christians of other denominations, there 
was a danger of assimilating—a danger of 
our taking more than our share from them, 
whilst they took less from us than was right. 
Surely we had deep and precious principles, 
which constituted the vindication of our 
separate existence in the universal Church. 
And he did long that, with all the sweet 
feelings of the love of Christ, and the mutual 
fellowship with others, we might still hold 
fast all that belongs to us as a branch of the 
one Church, still bearing witness to our Lord 
and Saviour as our only Head. “Asye have 
received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye 
in Him, rooted and built up in Him.” 

Allen Jay said that, on his side of the 
water, they had often’ been struck with the 
fact, that London Yearly Epistle was so 
adapted to their needs. It did seem as if the 
circumstances of meetings in America, and 
in this land, were somewhat similar. They 
'had the same want of life and poor attend- 
ance of mid-week meetings. He desired 
that we might acquire the spirit of true 
| reverence—that we might hold all our meet- 
ings in the power of the Lord. Now, in re- 
gard to ministers in our various meetings. 
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There were some meetings in which there! 
were no public ministers, the meetings were 
held in silence. He was not one who was| 
afraid that our doctrines on the subject of 
ministry were going to be lost sight of. He 
had been in the limits of all the Yearly 
Meetings, and he believed that there never 
was a time when there were so many men 
and women amongst us who had laid all on 
the altar, and consecrated themselves to the 
Lord’s service as at this day. He trusted 
that this would go on, until all our meetings 
would be owned and blessed. He did not 
andervalue silent worship, it was the highest 
mode of worship. But might those of us 
who were enabled to worship thus bear in 
mind, that perhaps there were dear souls} 
present in our meetings who have never been 
brought thus far on their journey! There 
had been in every age of the world, and 
there would be, sinners to be brought to 
Christ by the foolishness of preaching; and 
while we enjoy our silence, it might be that 
the Lord had a message to be given by us 
to some in that meeting. He had rejoiced to 
hear the answers to our Queries, especially 
in respect to love and the avoidance of tale- 
bearing. But there was one species of tale- 
bearing or detraction that he wanted to speak 
of. Some one hears that a meeting has been 
held, or a minister has done something, 


which is a little out of the way, and they go 
and tell it to others, and spread it all around, 
and talk about it, and so lower the minister 


in estimation. Nomatter whether the labors 
of that minister have been blessed or not, it 
isdone the same. The children sitting around 
the fireside hear all the parents say, and the 
ministers, the Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings are discussed and lowered in their hear- 
ing. And when these children grow up the 
parents wonder why they don’t love the 
Society. Perhaps this was one reason why 
our meetings were not so lively as they 
should be. How his heart did rejoice in 
what was said by our friend, that the Lord 
was pouring out His Spirit upon the young 
men and young women of this Society. 
Might we bring all our influence to bear in 
our own meetings to help them forward. He 
had known young people in some meetings, 
whose hearts had been touched with the love 
of Jesus, but who had had to go outside the 
Society in order that they might work for 
Him ; and thus they had been lost to the| 
Church. May a rich blessing rest on our| 
meetings! God is blessing our young peo-| 
ple. They love the Society. May we go! 
and meet them, take them by the hand, and | 
lead them on. May all rejoice and praise | 
the Lord for the outpouring of the Spirit. | 
If we were faithful we should find that our| 


Society had only just entered on the noble | 
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mission for which it was raised up. Let us 
move forward! 
(To be concluded.) 


———— me — 


DAILY LIFE. 


Begin the day with God ; 
Kneel down to Him in prayer; 
Lift up thy heart to His abode, 
And seek His love to share. 


Open the Book of God, 
And read a portion there, 

That it may hallow all thy thoughts, 
And sweeten all thy care. 


Go through the day with God, 
Whate’er thy work may be; 

Where’er thou art, at home, abroad, 
He still is near to thee. 


Converse in mind with God ; 
Thy spirit heavenward raise ; 
Acknowledge every good bestowed, 
And offer grateful praise. 


Conclude the day with God; 
Thy sins to Him confess ; 

Trust in the Lord’s atoning blood, 
And plead His righteousness. 


Lie down at night with God, 
Who gives His servant sleep ; 

And when thou tread’st the vale of death, 
He will thee guard and keep. 


> ——— 


WORK. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Sweet wind, fair wind, where have you been? 

“ T’ve been sweeping the cobwebs out of the sky; 

I’ve been grinding a grist in the mill hard by ; 

I’ve been laughing at work while others sigh ; 
Let those laugh who win!” 


Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you duing? 

« I’m urging the corn to fill out its cells; 

I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells ; 

I’m swelling the torrent and brimming the wells ; 
Is that worth pursuing?” 


Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done? 
« I’ve been watching the nest where my fledgelings lie; 
I’ve sung them to sleep with a lullaby; 
By-and-by I shall teach them to fly, 
Up and away, every one!” 


Honey-bee, honey-bee, where are you going ? 
« To fill my basket with precious pelf; 
To toil for my neighbour as well as myself; 
To find out the sweetest flower that grows, 
Be it a thistle or be it a rose— 

A secret worth the knowing!” 
Each content with the work to be done, 
Ever the same from sun to sun: 
Shall you and I be taught to work 
By the bee and the bird, that scorn to shirk? 


Wind and rain fulfilling His word! 

Tell me, was ever a legend heard 

Where the wind, commanded to blow, deferred ; 

Or the rain, that was bidden to fall, demurred ? 
Transcript. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. | AusTRIA.—The London Standard of the 28th, pub. 

lished reports of inundations in Bohemia, Moravia 
Carinthia and the Tyrol, with some loss of life an 
great destruction of property. Many bridges wer 
GREAT BRITAIN.—Some additional commercial | carried away, thousands of cattle drowned, and th 
failures have occurred in London and Manchester. crops in some districts totally destroyed. 

The House of Commons, on the 23d, rejected the bill| The same journal of the 29th contained a dis 
to repeal the contagious diseases act, by_a vote of 308 | patch from Buda and Pesth, stating that a furioy 
to 126. On the 25th, an Irish member offered a mo- | thunder storm passed over the city on that day. Hai 
tion declaring that it would be to the advantage of the | fell in great quantities, so that the roofs of houses ani 
Crown if the Queen should have a permanent residence the surrounding hills were thickly covered. The fal 
in Ireland. Some other members opposed the motion, | of rain also was extraordinary. Torrents swept through 
and it was withdrawn by the mover on the suggestion the streets, carrying men, vehicles and everythin 
of Disraeli that the act which it contemplated should | movable into the river. Many houses were flooded anj 
be left wholly to the free will of the Queen. | destroyed before the inhabitants could escape. The 

On the 26th, the steamer Pandora sailed from Ports- | loss of life was great. 
mouth for the Arctic regions. This vessel was fitted InpIA.—The King of Burmah has granted to Grea 
out by its commander, Captain Allen Young, Lady | Britain the right to send forces through his dominions 
Franklin, and James Gordon Bennett of New York, to | to Western China, if requisite to future expeditions; 
search for relics of the Franklin expedition, and to | right respecting which a serious dispute had arisen be. 
make further examination of the North-west passage. | tween him and the British government of India, giving 
The commander is an experienced Arctic navigator, | rise to apprehensions of war. 
having been sailing master of McClintock’s exploring| AUSTRALIA.—The State Department at Washingtm 
ship Fox, and is said to have made the longest sledge | has been informed that the Parliament of New Sowi 
travel on record. Lady Franklin was reported on the | Wales has voted the sum of £5,000 sterling for its rep 
24:h to be hopelessly ill. | resentation at the Centennial Exhibition. 

The court of inquiry to investigate the loss of the DomeEstic.—The coal miners’ strike in Pennsylvania 
steamer Schiller, have reported that in their opinion | appears to be virtually ended, the workmen in seven 
the disaster was caused by neglect to use the lead in | districts having agreed to resume work, mostly on the 
taking soundings, which the instructions given by the | terms which they refused before the suspension. [n 
company and the sailing directions for approaching the | the Schuylkill region, where, on account of some acs 
English coast, enjoined in thick weather. Had this | of lawlessness, military had been summoned to preserve 
precaution been taken, the error in reckoning, caused | order, the troops were discharged from service on the 
by a current, would have been detected. | 23d ult, In the Wyoming Valley, a final agreement 


FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 2oth ult. 


FRANCE.—In the National Assembly on the 22d, the | was attained about the same date; and at Hazleton, in 
Minister of the Interior, in the course of a speech | the Lehigh region, a leading company invited such of 
against some members who had attacked the govern- | the miners as were willing to go to work at the terms 
ment on the public powers bill, declared that while he | offered to sign an agreement to that effect, and receiving 
continued in office he should maintain the programme | a sufficient number of signatures, they gave notice on 


put forth by the Ministry on first coming into office. | the 28th that one of their collieries would start the nex 
He acknowledged that the bills under consideration | morning. The pecuniary loss in wages alone, to the 
did not give to the President of the Republic the posi- | workmen themselves, by this protracted suspension, 
tion of an American President, which would render | must be enormous; and the injury to the general pros 
necessary the alteration of all French laws. In organ- | perity of the region, which is so largely connected with 
izing a government they asked for the conditions | the mining interest, can scarcely be calculated; while 
necessary to place the executive in harmony with | the long period of enforced idleness, the strife of classes 
French customs and conditions; and for this, he | and parties, and the bitter feelings which have been 
thought, the country would sacrifice an abstract roused, must certainly have a bad effect on the moral 
principle. | condition of the community. 

Heavy rains have caused a disastrous overflow of the| A question was recently submitted by the Secretary 
rivers Garonne and its tributaries, and of the Adour. |of State to the Attorney General in regard to the 
At Toulouse 800 houses were destroyed, and all the | nationality of a minor living in Germany, who claims 
bridges were carried off. The loss of life was appal-| exemption from German military service, on the ground 
ling, over 200 corpses having already been found in the | of being a native American citizen. The father, 4 
devastated quarter, and 20,000 persons are said to be de- | Prussian, emigrated to this country and was naturalized, 
prived of the means of subsistence in Toulouse alone. | before the birth of the son; but when the latter was 
Elewhere the disasters were proportionately great, At) four years old, the family returned to Germany, and 
Tremeullet, only five houses remained standing out of | have since resided there. The German government 
400. Crops throughout the inundated districts were | now requires military duty of the son. The Attorney 
destroyed. President MacMahon and the Ministers of | General says that there is no uniform rule of intern 
the Interior and of War have gone to the scene of | tional law on this subject, nor any treaty between the 
destruction. The Municipal Council of Paris and the | United States and Germany settling the question. In 
National Assembly have both voted money for the re- | each of those countries minor children of naturalized 
lief of the sufferers. pareats, living with them in one country, though natives 

GERMANY.—The case of Count Von Arnim was de- | of the other, acquire citizenship by the naturalization of 
cided on the 24th by the Kammergerichte, the court to the parent. The son thus has two nationalities, on¢ 
which it had been appealed. He was convicted of in-| natural, the other acquired. On attaining the age of 
tentionally abstracting State papers of the character of | 21 years, he can choose whecher he will return t0 
public deeds intrusted to him, and was sentenced to | America and take the duties and privileges of an Amer- 
nine months’ imprisonment, including one month | ican citizen, or retain the German nationality acquired 
already expired. The court declared that there was no | by his father’s act; but while a minor, he cannot right- 
ground for the charge of embezzlement, or offences | fully invuke the aid of the United States to relieve bim 
against public order. The opinion was given that the| of the burdens imposed by allegiance to the govern 
original removal of the documents from Paris was not| ment under whose protection he lives. This the 


punishable, but the offence consisted in the subsequent | Attorney General believes to be law as well as right 
retention and removal to Carlsbad. | reason. 
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